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Oxford and to the end of his days Peel's intimate
friend and confidential adviser, became his tutor. At
Oxford Peel seems to have lost something of his native
stiffness and reserve. He dressed in the fashion of the
day, he rode, he boated, he cricketed, in fact he lived very
much as young men of wealth and station always have
lived, and always will live, at the University. In those
days boating, cricketing, and the like were not the serious
business they have now become. They were pastimes,
not occupations. He was not a regular sporting-man, for
though he rode to hounds, he was never a good rider.
The sport he cared for most was that of shooting. As
with Walpole, the letters of his gamekeeper were often
given precedence in his correspondence over communica-
tions on State affairs; and on his first release from
office he spent one of his earliest holidays in the heart
of the Highlands, and described his achievements on
the moor to his friend Croker with all the relish of a
true sportsman. But shooting is a sport which rarely
interferes with Oxford studies, and though Peel enjoyed
life at Oxford, he also studied, not hard but steadily.
The Class List, that new system of examination which
was to stamp so many statesmen and scholars, had
been instituted in the first years of the century, but
it was not until 1807 that the examination had been
divided into the two schools of classics and mathematics.
Peel, who at school always " knew his lesson," presented
himself for honours in both. He came out a " double
first," being the first of Oxford men ever to achieve
that honour, and standing alone in the first class in
mathematics. There were four others in the first class
in classics, of whom the only man subsequently known